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SOCIAL SCIENCE AND NORMATIVE ETHICS? 


I 


HE preoccupation of social science and philosophy with hidden 

valuations, bias, and subjectivity obscures the fact that cur- 
rently some value judgments in social studies are intentional 
normative statements. In social criticism, for example, a value 
judgment is made when an existing or possible state of affairs, say 
unemployment, or atomic warfare, is declared desirable or unde- 
sirable, good or bad, right or wrong. If planned social control 
or change is suggested, implicit value judgments are made to the 
effect that some conditions ought not to be or to exist and that 
alternative states ought to be or to exist. It is also implied that 
the change itself ought to be effected. Furthermore, a number 
_of explicit value judgments may be made about the means which 
are employed to attain a given goal, the goal itself, and the conse- 
quences which follow from the attainment of that goal. 

The overt intentional normative statements that occur in stud- 
ies of social planning and social criticism present a different prob- 
lem from that of hidden valuations, bias, and subjectivity. The 
problem of the latter is strictly epistemological and the attempt to 
solve it has resulted in a considerable body of literature called the 
sociology of knowledge.” On the other hand, since the intentional 
value judgments are consciously or deliberately made, often con- 
spicuously displayed, and are not suppressed, unconscious, or 
hidden, it seems that they present a problem in value theory rather 
than epistemology. It is asserted more and more frequently that 
social science may solve some of the value problems of our time. 

This paper attempts to examine intentional normative statements 


1 Read in part under the title ‘‘Social Criticism and Scientific Method’’ 
at the philosophy meeting of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Let- 
ters, University of Michigan, April 13, 1946. 

2Two good examples of this kind of literature are Hadley Cantril and 
Daniel Katz, ‘‘Objectivity in the Social Sciences,’’ in Industrial Conflict 
(First Yearbook of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues), 
ed. G. W. Hartmann and T. M. Neweomb (New York: Dryden Press, 1939), 
and George H. Sabine, ‘‘Social Studies and Objectivity,’’ University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 16, No. 6, 1941. 
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in several recent social studies and to evaluate their significance 
for general value theory. First, it may be useful to see intentional 
social science value judgments in historical perspective. 


II 


The present concern of social science with criticism and plan- 
ning, and hence with normative judgments, completes a cycle in 
the history of its methodology. Modern social science developed | 
out of the various moral philosophies of the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and early nineteenth centuries, particularly out of the systems of . 
Natural Rights and Utilitarianism. As branches of the philoso- | 
phies of the Enlightenment the young social sciences were highly 
normative and teleological.* In fact, it is sometimes argued that 
the central normative and teleological ideas of a communum bonum . 
and an ‘‘interest of society’’ still persist in contemporary social 
science as concealed valuations. Whether this is true or not, it 
seems reasonably clear that at least until the end of the nineteenth 
century social science in America was chiefly reformist theory of 
social, economic, and political problems such as slavery and others 
which followed the close of the Civil War. William Graham Sun- 
ner, who published in 1873 What the Social Classes Owe to Each 
Other,> Albion W. Small, and G. Stanley Hall began their train- 
ing with theology. Nearly all social scientists of that generation 
admitted the influence of Comte, Darwin, Hegel, Marx, and 
Spencer.® 

Social science of the century was also naive about bias and sub- 
jectivity. Propaganda for group and class interests was presented 
as if it were part of the objective data. For example, social scien- 
tists concede that most of the literature on the Negro problem was 
(and is) biased one way or another.’ A similar statement doubt- 
less could be made about much that has been written on the Ameri- 
can labor movement. 

The twentieth-century reaction against the twin tendencies 
toward ethical theory and hidden bias was a concerted drive to 

8 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, 2 vols. (New York: Harper and 


Brothers, 1944), p. 1046. 

4 Ibid. 

5 William Graham Sumner, What the Social Classes Owe to Each Other 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1920). 

6 For biographies which indicate philosophical influences, see Howard W. 
Odum, ed., American Masters of Social Science (New York: Henry Holt, 1927). 

7See E. B. Reuter, The American Race Problem (New York: Crowell, 
1927), pp. 17 and 27; John Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town (New 


Haven: Yale University Press, 1937), pp. 33-41; and Myrdal, op. cit., pp. 1035- 
1041. 
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model the social sciences along the lines of the socially detached 
natural sciences. Ridding social science of subjectivity resulted 
in the body of literature sometimes called the sociology of knowledge 
and it is still a favorite topic. The movement for the elimination 
of intentional ethical judgments resulted in a policy to which Lévy- 
Briihl gave the classic statement. A science, said Lévy-Brihl, 
can not be a science in so far as it is normative. Its theoretical 
constructions cease to be scientific whenever they introduce 
practical moral or esthetic standards of value.: These values are 
subjective and as such they can not be measured or demonstrated. 
Therefore, any theoretical constructions which involve presuppo- 
sitions as to values are part of a realm to which true science is a 
stranger.°® 

The practice of ‘‘complete detachment,’’ ‘‘impersonal objectiv- 


ity,’’ and ‘‘aloofness from the strife of rival values’’ proved to 


have some disadvantages for social science. In Germany, where the 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Soziologie had earlier banished from 
their programme all question of value and sought to restrict them- 
selves to the theory of social happenings,’ the social sciences were 
stripped of their intellectual freedom by Nazi power politics. In 
Italy, professors-in-uniform were ‘‘forced to betray their heritage 
by solemnly declaring the Italian population to be of Aryan 


origin.”’?_ Here in America economic depression, unemployment, 


industrial conflict, and increased minority group unrest affected 
: the objective, unconcerned social scientist as well as other people. 

In 1939 Robert S. Lynd challenged the wisdom of social sci- 
ence’s position. He argued that if the social scientist, after in- 
tensive study of a problem, avoids evaluation of his data, ‘‘he 
invites others presumably more biased than himself—e.g., the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the American Federation 
of Labor, the advertising man, the American Legion, and so on— 
to thrust upon the culture their interpretations of the meaning of 
the situation.’’?2, Rather than allow the culture to drift danger- 
ously, swayed here and there by casual values tossed up by com- 


8 See footnote 2. 


® Lévy-Briihl, La Morale et la science des moeurs, 5th ed. rev’d (Paris: 
F. Alean, 1913), ch. ii, esp. pp. 11-14. Quoted by W. Y. Elliot, ‘‘The Possi- 
bility of a Science of Politics: With Special Attention to Methods Suggested 
by William B. Munro and George E. G. Catlin,’’ in Methods in Social Science, 
ed. Stuart A. Rice (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931), p. 70. 

10 Morris Cohen, Reason and Nature (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1931), p. 349. 

11 Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge For What? (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1939), p. 1. 

12 Ibid., pp. 185-186. 
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peting groups pretending to speak for the public interest, Lynd 
advocated that ‘‘social science should take the wheel.’’ For, he 
declared, ‘‘ Either the social sciences know more than do the ‘hard- 
headed’ businessman, the ‘practical’ politician and administrator, 
and the de facto leaders of the culture as to what the findings of 
research mean, as to the options the institutional system presents, 
as to what personalities want, why they want them, and how de- 
sirable changes can be effected, or the vast current industry of 
social science is an empty facade.’’ * 

Social science does not think that it is an empty facade, for 
social planning and social criticism are currently approved parts 
of social studies. Intentional normative statements have thus re- 
appeared in social science and the cycle in methodology is complete. 


III 





The vigor of the new invasion of the field of values by social 
scientists suggests at first that they intend to work at the problem 
from the point of view of scientific method and not within the 
traditional philosophical frames. It is implied that the philoso- 
phers of value have now to contend with the scientists of value. 
In the past philosophers have sometimes cleared up difficult points 
by going to the sociologist, the psychologist, and the anthropologist. 
If these men now come deliberately to the field of values, it seems 
reasonable that some of the confusion will be cleared away even 
if none of the problems are immediately solved. A further con- 
jecture, based on the fact that some former philosophical problems, 
e.g., the atom, space, time, perception, mind, society, etc., are now 
best handled by scientific techniques (although philosophers are 
reluctant to relinquish their hold), is that part of the field of values 
can be subsumed once and for all time under the various social 
science disciplines. 
eae is an encouraging prospect. However, analysis of inten- 
ional value judgments found in social science studies reveals that 
while many of them make a contribution to the study of ethics, they 
do not touch some of the more difficult problems of value theory. 
In ethics or esthetics there appear to be two distinct kinds of judg- 
ments: (@) normative or evaluative statements which assert that 
some things are good or bad, right or wrong in terms of certain 
norms or standards, whether acknowledged or unacknowledged; 
and (b) statements about the norms or standards themselves, 
usually justifying them in terms of a definition of the value predi- 
cates. If we limit our investigation to the so-called moral values, 


18 Ibid., p. 186. 
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we may say that judgments of the first type are propositions in 
normative ethics and that propositions of the second type are propo- 
sitions in ethical theory.** ; 

The propositions of the first type presuppose the propositions | 
of the second type. Thus, if one asserts that unemployment is bad 
or that freedom is good, he is making evaluative judgments on the 
basis of a set of propositions, either acknowledged or unacknowl- 
edged, that constitute his ethical theory. A clear example of an 
acknowledged relation of this kind is the judgment that freedom is 
good because it is consistent with democracy. The propositions 
which assert that democracy itself is good are the judgments in 
ethical theory provided that democracy is treated as an ultimate 
and not justified or defined in terms of another set of ‘‘higher’’ 
principles, say Christianity or natural law. Propositions in ethical 
theory always deal with first principles, the nature of the value 
experience itself, and hence with the definition of the value predi- 
cates. 

The relation between the propositions of ethical theory and the 
propositions of normative ethics seems to be the logical relation 
of necessary implication, ‘‘a connection of meaning which legis- 
lates for fact.’’ The propositions of ethical theory necessarily 
imply the propositions of normative ethics in the sense that the 
latter are so related in meaning to the former that in virtue of this 
connection of meaning p true and q false does not occur in the 
world of fact.*> This suggests that in some degree the propositions 
of normative ethics are propositions of fact and are true or false in 
an empirical as well as a logical sense. They are therefore capable 
after a fashion of empirical verification. 

The distinction between propositions of normative ethics and 
propositions of ethical theory may be considered as a rough opera- 
tional device to facilitate the examination of intentional value 
judgments found in social studies of criticisms and planning. 
There is a more familiar dichotomy which seems at first that it 
might very well be used as a tool instead of that above. This is 
the distinction between propositions about intrinsic or essential 
values and propositions about extrinsic or instrumental values.'® 
It does not appear that the distinction can be entirely discarded 

14 For this general distinction between normative ethics and ethical theory, 


I am indebted to the Ethics lectures given by Professor R. B. Perry at Har- 
vard University in 1941. 


15 Cf. Ralph M. Eaton, General Logic (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1931), pp. 231-234. 

16 Dewitt H. Parker, Human Values (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1931), Appendices I and II; Experience and Substance (Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1941), pp. 293 ff. 
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(although pragmatists have sought to do so.’” Briefly stated, the 
difference between these two types is that a judgment of intrinsic 
value is a non-elliptical proposition of the form ‘‘X is good,”’ 
whereas a judgment of extrinsic value is of the sort ‘‘X is good, . 
being conducive to Y, which is already agreed to be good.’’ As 
Arthur Pap explains it, ‘‘what distinguishes the judgment of in- 
strumental value ‘X is good, being conducive to Y’ from the purely 
causal judgment ‘X is a means for Y’ is that it is equivalent to the 
logical product of the latter judgment and the judgment of in- 
trinsic value ‘Y is good.’ The concept of instrumental value thus 
logically involves the concept of intrinsic value.’’ ** 
~~ Jt is clear that one can draw interesting parallels between propo- 
sitions of normative ethics and propositions about extrinsic or 
instrumental values on the one hand and propositions of ethical 
theory and propositions about intrinsic or essential values on the 
other. However, it is likewise obvious that both normative ethics 
and ethical theory can each contain propositions about both in- 
trinsic and instrumental values. The first distinction has, there- 
fore, the wider generality and is actually the more useful in deal- 
ing with the value judgments found. Yet we shall pay some 
attention to the way in which social scientists deal with proposi- 
tions about instrumental values, for it seems that philosophers 


have agreed generally that there is a possibility of their empirical 
verification.’® 


IV 


Most value judgments in social science studies today, whether 
in criticism or planning, are propositions of normative ethics. The 
chief reason for this seems to be that they are introduced to serve 
strategic ends. Social science admits an interest in creating or 
guaranteeing a society favorable to the continuance of scientific 
pursuits. In a troubled world it naturally seizes upon the exist- 
ing ideology that it thinks has the least disadvantages for ‘‘objec- 
tive’’ social science and which is most likely to‘continue. Thus in 
America social scientists usually make normative judgments in 
terms of the democratic ethics. Since the democratic ethics is by 
postulate agreed to be good, the judgments are of the following 

17 For example, Ray Lepley, Verifiability of Value (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1944), pp. 24 and 41. His argument is refuted in the criti- 
cal book reviews by Edward N. Barnhart in Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 42 


(1945), pp. 123-124, and Dewitt H. Parker in The Philosophical Review, Vol. 
54 (1945), pp. 79-83. 


18 Arthur Pap, ‘‘The Verifiability of Value Judgments,’’ Ethics, Vol. 56 
(1946), pp. 184-185. 


19 See the works cited in footnotes 17 and 18. 
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sort in the instance of criticism: X is good because it is democratic 
or consistent with democratic principles and Y is bad because it is 
not democratic or is inconsistent with democratic principles. 

It is also the case that the necessary implication may be stated 
in factual rather than in logical terms and the judgment will be 
of the sort: X is: good for democracy, or leads to democracy, or 
causes a democratic state to exist and Y is anti-democratic or un- 
democratic, or is bad for democracy, or prevents a democratic state 
from existing. 

Now it is immediately clear that the decision to use a given 
ethical system as a starting point may be based on nothing more 
than cultural conditioning. One might predict that intentional 
ethical statements in the writings of contemporary Russian or 
English social scientists would follow the same logical pattern, but 
with different intrinsic value postulates, say those of communism 
or socialism. Yet there emerges from such scientific activity, even 
if none of it is concerned with pure ethical theory or the analysis 
of intrinsic value, some contribution toward a solution of the phi- 
losopher’s problems. Let us examine several contrasting examples 
of social criticism and planning at this level to see what their impli- 
eations for general value theory may be. In these first social stud- 
ies all of the value judgments are statements in normative ethics. 

In his Psychology of Social Movements ?° Hadley Cantril ex- 
presses concern about the social currents which have recently 
troubled our American culture. He admits a purpose ‘‘to influence 
specific value judgments concerning the merits of various social 
movements.’’ Further he asserts that his own ‘‘value frame has as 
its goal the creation of a society where maximum economic and 
cultural opportunity will prevail for every person, where both 
science and the individual will have more freedom. Such a point 
of view might be called a real democracy.’’ From this viewpoint 
Cantril concludes that ‘‘the principles of some social movements are 
wrong, those of others more nearly right.’’ 74 

It is clear that Cantril does not concern himself with the na- 
ture and verification of intrinsic values. All of the normative con- 
clusions in his book, aside from the axiological postulates which 
are never justified nor defended, are propositions about norma- 
tive ethics. When he concludes that the Oxford Group movement 
or Buchmanism, for example, is bad or wrong, he states that it is 
anti-democratic.22. In the same manner, although it is really a 


20 Hadley Cantril, The Psychology of Social Movements (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1941), p. vii. 

21 Ibid., p. xiii. 

22 Ibid., p. 168. 
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problem in value theory rather than normative ethics, he expresses 
his disapproval of the Nazi party movement only by implying that 
it is undemocratic. The end values of democracy, maximum free- 
dom and opportunity for every person, are postulated initially as 
absolutes and no analysis is made of them. 

However, it appears significant for the study of ethics in gen- 
eral that Cantril’s judgments about normative ethics, stated as 
they are within the context of scientific research, séem to be either 
true or false in the same sense as any of his conclusions about 
social-psychological facts. 

Gunnar Myrdal’s An American Dilemma is unique in that it 
is a study replete with value judgments in terms of the American 
democratic ethics, yet Myrdal himself is not an American. The 
work of the famous Swedish social scientist provides, therefore, an 
excellent contrast to that of Hadley Cantril. In An American 
Dilemma, Gunnar Myrdal seeks to evaluate the ‘‘actual life condi- 
tions of the American Negro people’’ ** or their ‘‘caste status’’ ** 
in terms of the ‘‘ American creed of liberty, equality, and fair op- 
portunity for everybody.’’?> By demonstration of empirical fact 
Myrdal proves that because of segregation and discrimination, 
Negroes do not have equality of justice,?* equality of opportunity,”’ 
nor equality of freedom.”* He draws a conclusion, then, that caste 
(formalized segregation and discrimination), like Cantril’s Oxford 
Group movement, is bad. Caste is bad because it is undemocratic. 
It is undemocratic because it does not lead to the goals of liberty, 
equality, and fair opportunity for everybody. 

However, it must be emphasized that Myrdal makes a very 
important reservation about his normative statements. He writes: 


In approaching the Negro problem as primarily a moral issue of conflict- 
ing valuations, it is not implied, of course, that ours is the prerogative of 
pronouncing on a priori grounds which values are ‘‘right’’ and which are 
‘‘wrong.’’ In fact, such judgments are out of the realm of social science, 
and will not be attempted in this inquiry. Our investigation will naturally 
be an analysis of morals and not im morals. In so far as we make our own 
judgments of value, they will be based on explicitly stated value premises, 
selected from among those valuations actually observed as existing in the 
minds of the white and Negro Americans and tested as to their social and 
political relevance and significance. Our value judgments are thus derived 
and have no greater validity than the value premises postulated.29 


28 Myrdal, op. cit., p. xlv. 

24 Ibid., p. 669. 

25 Ibid., p. xliv. 

26 Ibid., pp. 523-534. 

27 Ibid., pp. 573-604. 

28 Ibid., pp. 605-688. 

29 Ibid., pp. xlvi-xlvii. His italics. 
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Myrdal underscores this reservation in his methodological notes 
on facts and valuations in the appendix where he asserts that 
‘‘alternative sets of value premises for social studies would be most 
appropriate.’’*° He adds that ‘‘if for reasons of practicality only 
one set of premises is utilized, it is the more important that the 
reservation is always kept conscious: that the practical conclusions 
—and, to an extent, the direction of research—have only hypo- 
thetical validity and that the selection of another set of value 
premises might change both.’’** Finally, Myrdal insists that the 
responsibility of the social scientist is to be objective,*? not be a 
moral philosopher,** and consequently that the chief reason for 
making value judgments at all is merely a precaution taken to 
avoid hidden valuations and biases.** 

Several things emerge from this brief examination of Myrdal’s 
work. First, he is not committed to the democratic ethics in the 


same way as Hadley Cantril. In fact, he boldly suggests alterna- 


tive value premises, conceivably those of socialism, communism, or 
fascism. Second, his distinction between the analysis of morals 
and the analysis in morals seems to be exactly the same distinc- 
tion which we have drawn between normative ethics and ethical 
theory. Third, it is clear that he harks back to the days of Lévy- 
Brihl in the matter of not wanting to deal with the ultimate value 
problems, say the superiority of democracy versus fascism. Yet, 
and this is final observation, it is reasonably apparent that he has 
as social scientist incorporated within the framework of a study 
conducted according to scientific methodology value judgments of 
normative ethics that are empirically verifiable in the same way 
as other propositions of fact. 

Our third and final example of social studies containing in- 
tentional value judgments of normative ethics is taken from a study 
in social planning. It should prove particularly interesting, for 
planning introduces the problem of the way in which normative 
judgments may be applied to means as well as ends. In 1941-1942 
the department of psychology at Harvard University conducted a 
seminar in psychological problems of morale. The findings of the 
Seminar were released in mimeographed form for the use of morale- 
building agencies, both private and governmental. Thus, the pri- 
mary aim of the seminar was to produce a program for action 
rather than to contribute to social science theory. Two problems 


80 Ibid., p. 1045. 

31 Ibid. His italics. 
82 Ibid. 

83 Ibid., pp. xlvi-xlvii. 
84 Ibid., p. 1045. 
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which had to be faced realistically were these: (a) If human nature 
is everywhere basically the same, and if the requirements of social 
cohesion (which is the basis of morale) are essentially similar from 
culture to culture, whether totalitarian or democratic, how does 
one set up criteria for differentiating democratic morale from 
totalitarian morale? (b) If the effective methods of persuasion 
or propaganda (which is the basic ingredient of morale building) 
are essentially similar in all societies, how does one distinguish a 
‘‘good’’ Nazi propaganda program from a ‘‘good’’ American or 
democratic propaganda program? In brief, we had to choose our 
goals and also the means to achieve those goals in terms of the 
ethics of the democratic philosophy. It also became clear to the 
group that the concept of instrumental value was also involved 
since the means had to be ‘‘good’’ in the sense of being effective 
as well as ‘‘good’’ in the sense of being democratic. 

Professor Allport, who was one of the leaders of the seminar 
along with Professor H. A. Murray, has published his own solu- 
tion to the value problems stated above.** Professor Allport first 
ascertained the unique features of democratic morale (or group co- 
operation or cohesion), none of which are present in totalitarian 
morale, by an analysis of several of the numerous statements of the 
democratic way of group living. These were the goals or ends of 
the programs of action. The complex problem of establishing 
criteria for testing concrete democratic morale-building programs 
in terms of their goals, the effectiveness of their methods (instru- 
mental value), and the ethical quality of the methods (normative 
intrinsic value), was solved by: blending psychological principles 
and the normative standards of democracy. Professor Allport’s 
results were eleven ‘‘ethical-practical rules’’ or ‘‘psycho-ethical 
criteria’’ for judging any given morale-building (or propaganda) 
program. 

The following rules are typical of the total set: 


{~ (a) A program is good if its aim and practice are intended 


to further the well-being, growth, and integrity of each individ- 
ual personality.* 


(b) A program is good if it stresses the basic tenet of democ- 


racy that all persons have equal rights to the pursuit of happi- 
ness, to liberty, and to life... .%” 


85 Gordon W. Allport, ‘‘The Nature of Democratic Morale,’’ in Civilian 
Morale, Second Yearbook of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social 


Issues, ed. Goodwin Watson (New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942), 
pp. 3-18. 


36 Ibid., p. 8. 
87 Ibid., p. 9. 
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(c) A program is good if it expresses the majority will of 
the people, and if it enhances the acceptance of the principle of 
majority rule.** 


If we omit the question of instrumental value or psychological 
effectiveness for the moment, we can note that the ethical part of 
the rules is in each case merely an elaboration of the already ac- 
cepted democratic philosophy. As ethical rules they represent the 
‘‘given’’ of ethical theory. For normative ethics they are true 
or false only in so far as it can be questioned whether they repre- 
sent the ideals of democracy. Since in the above three it seems 
unlikely that there is any doubt whatsoever as to their legitimacy, 
it can be assumed that they are not questioned. They are un- 
analyzed absolutes and as such they are axiomatically true for the 
social scientist who is operating in normative ethics. However, 
Allport clearly means that an ethical evaluation based on these 
rules of any concrete morale-building program and specifically of 
the methods employed is true or false in an empirically verifiable 
manner. Thus specific judgments of the sort ‘‘government pro- 
gram X is good”’ or ‘‘movie industry program Y is bad’’ are true 
or false in the same sense as other so-called propositions of fact... 

From the foregoing analyses of the social studies of Cantril, | 
Myrdal, and Allport, it appears that social science has invaded 
successfully a portion of the field of values. The propositions of 
normative ethics have been incorporated within the context of 
social science research, and it is hoped that they will remain there. 
At the level of normative ethics, i.e., operating within a given value 
system, it is the social scientist and not the philosopher who can 
state best the conditions under which the value concepts of ‘‘right- 


ness’’ and ‘‘ wrongness,’’ ‘‘goodness’’ and ‘‘badness,’’ are correctly 
applied to conduct. . 


V 


There remains for philosophy and science alike the perennial 
problem of the verification of the ultimate judgments of ethical 
theory. This, of course, is the central problem of value theory. 
The verification of propositions of normative ethics is only of local 
concern. The social science solution of that problem has merely 
cleared the way for an approach to the verification of the judg- 
ments of ethical theory which are of universal concern. Social 
criticism meets the wider problem squarely when the ultimate 
worth of a given value system is itself questioned or when choice 
is made between two conflicting value systems. Is democracy in 


38 Ibid., p. 11. 
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itself intrinsically good? Is socialism intrinsically better than 
communism? Is democracy intrinsically better than fascism? 
Pure ethical theory rules out an appeal to higher codes, say Chris- 
tianity or Judaism, for all codes are of the same order when one 
deals in analytic value theory. The answer to the above questions 
must involve an attempted solution of the two most perplexing 
problems of value theory: What is the nature of the value experi- 
ence itself? and Is there a verifiable scale of value experiences? 

The initial problem for the social scientists who wish to work 
in ethical theory as scientists, thereby preserving their scientific 
chastity, is whether the above problems can be dealt with by the 
techniques of scientific methodology. They must attempt to work 
in the science of values and not in the philosophy of values. Thus . 
the problem for social science is to discover or formulate universal 
value principles which are verifiable in some sense within the frame- 
work of established scientific procedures. We may recall that 
Gunnar Myrdal dared not approach the problem. However, other 
scientists have approached the problem. I shall consider them in a 
later paper. 


CorneEtius L. GoLicgHTLy 
OLIVET COLLEGE, 


OLIVET, MICHIGAN 





TWO THEORIES OF TRUTH: THE RELATION BETWEEN 
THE THEORIES OF JOHN DEWEY AND 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 


T is a curious and notable fact that two of the most important 

and influential philosophers of our time, both ardent champions 
of scientific intelligence in the conduct of human affairs, should 
find themselves in seemingly complete disagreement on a very fun- 
damental philosophic problem. This difference has to do with the 
nature of truth. It is curious, not only because of the more gen- 
eral agreement to be found in the writings of Dewey and Russell 
on social, economic, political, and ‘‘pure’’ philosophy, but more 
especially because of what might be described as the temper and 
principal tenet in the philosophy of each: a faith in the impor- 
tance of science—in scientific method in philosophy as well as in 
all domains of human inquiry. It is a notable difference not only 
because of its intrinsic importance to philosophy but because of 
its wider effects. For in spite of the general agreement and the 
scientific attitude that permeates the philosophy of each, this 
major difference has, in part, seemed to have led to the creation 
of two conflicting schools of thought in present-day philosophy. 
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The exchanges between Dewey and Russell on the problem of truth 
will take their place as some of the more important highlights of 
contemporary philosophy when its history is written. 

In view of this disagreement between Dewey and Russell as to 
the nature of truth, the question naturally arises: are these differ- 
ences irreconcilable? There are reasons for thinking them not 
impossible to overcome, indeed for thinking that in at least one 
important respect these two theories are closely related to one 
another. To substantiate this point of view constitutes the pur- 
pose of the following paper. 


I 


Before proceeding to the issues just mentioned, however, some 
word must be said by way of explanation about each of these 
theories. Although space does not permit an extensive exposition 
of them, the reader is, no doubt, familiar with the latest writings 
of Dewey and Russell in which each has presented his theory to 
date in its most comprehensive form. The following remarks, 
therefore, shall be intended only as briefly indicating the main 
features of each theory in order to clarify as much as possible the 
discussion which follows. 

Properly speaking Dewey’s theory of truth is an abstraction 
on our part; truth and falsehood for Dewey are related aspects of 
a larger context which constitutes the pattern of inquiry. Of the 
five levels or stages of inquiry (the indeterminate situation, the 
institution of a problem, the determination of a problem-solution, 
reasoning, and experiment) truth and falsehood have to do with the 
final and consummatory phase. Generated out of a problematic 
situation the process of ‘‘inquiry is the controlled or directed trans- 
formation of an indeterminate situation into one that is so de- 
terminate in its constituent distinctions and relations as to con- 
vert the elements of the original situation into a unified whole.’’ + 
The final stage (experiment) is reached when a unified plan of 
action has been drawn up and is ready to be tried out. The experi- 
ment proceeds according to the demands: set by the original diffi- 
culty. The success of the solution to be tried depends on just how 
comprehensively an idea or hypothesis contributes to the resolu- 
tion of this difficulty when it is acted upon. The truth (or war- 
ranted assertability) of a hypothesis depends on those consequences 
that occur when it is acted out; when these consequences are such 
that the original difficulty, which instigated the inquiry, is solved 
or answered, the hypothesis is true—true within the context of 
the conditions and operations of that particular inquiry. If the 


1 Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, pp. 104-105. 
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consequences lead us astray, if they fail to clear up the original 
| difficulty for which the hypothesis was put forth as a possible. so- 
{ lution, then that hypothesis is false. 

The requirements for a proposition or hypothesis being true 
are two: (1) the proposition must be warranted, i.e., must be a 
product and outcome of an inquiry which has been taking place 
and directed to solving a given problem; (2) it must solve, settle, 
answer the particular problem for which as a possible solution 
the hypothesis or proposition was put forth. Situated as extremes 
in the pattern of finished inquiry we have: (a) the problematic 
conditions which generated or gave rise to inquiry; and (b) the 
hypothesis that has been found to solve the problem, and hence 
terminates inquiry. Between the two sets of events (a) and (b), 
a relation is said to hold. To the originally disturbed conditions 
(a), there responds (or corresponds) a set of conditions (b) which 
satisfy, settle, solve the difficulty. Hence Dewey writes: 


My own view takes correspondence in the operational sense it bears in all 
cases except the unique epistemological case of an alleged relation between 
a ‘‘gsubject’’ and an ‘‘object’’; the meaning, namely, of answering, as a key 
answers to conditions imposed by a lock, or as two correspondents ‘‘ answer’? 
each other; or, in general, as a reply is an adequate answer to a question or a 
criticism—as, in short, a solution answers the requirements of a problem.’’ 2 


| Truth, for Dewey, then, refers to ideas, hypotheses, or propositions, 
'ete., which, warranted by some inquiry, correspond to a problematic 
| situation, specifically in the sense of solving or answering the par- 
\ ticular problem which originally generated that inquiry. 

Russell also holds a correspondence theory of truth, but ‘‘cor- 
respondence’”’ in the more classical sense. It is a theory empha- 
sizing the relation between statements or assertions and empirical 
facts. ‘‘It is snowing’’ is true if it is snowing. It is a theory 
primarily concerned with an'‘alleged causal relation between the 
environment which gives rise to words and statements, and words 
and statements as they express (or report) facts about the ens 
_Vironment. When statements are true they express conditions 

| about other statements or about the environment which correspond 
' to the conditions that are actually present at the time the statement 
is made. A statement or belief is true if what it is talking about 
| Possesses those characteristics which the statement asserts it to 
| possess. It is in this sense that Russell says the statement cor- 
\responds to the facts. The correspondence theory of truth, he 
says, is One ‘‘according to which the truth of basic propositions 
| depends upon their relation to some occurrence, and the truth of 
\other propositions depends upon their syntactical relations to basic 


2 Problems of Men, p. 343 (italies in the original). 
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| propositions.’’* However, since Russell says he is not willing to 


confine his theory of truth only ‘‘to those propositions asserting 
what I now perceive or remember,’’ he recognizes ‘‘the possibility 
of events that are true although there can never be any evidence 
in their favour.’’* And he says: ‘‘since an experience is a fact, 
verifiable propositions are true; but there is no reason to suppose 
that all true propositions are verifiable.’’> Truth, then, in Rus- 
sell’s theory is a characteristic of the relation between beliefs or 
assertions, and the facts which beliefs or assertions express. When’ 


are formulated in the assertions, the assertions are true; what they 
assert, then, is said to correspond to fact. Finally, when a propo- 
sition asserts something about certain facts, which the facts contra- 
dict, then that proposition is false. 

As both Dewey and Russell claim that their theories are corre- 
spondence theories of truth, it is evident that whatever the rela- 
tion between these theories may be, it will depend for the most 
part on the meaning of ‘‘correspondence’’ as it is employed in each 
theory. In what follows I shall consider first (in part II) what 
has been regarded by Dewey and Russell as the main differences 
between their two theories, and, lastly (part III), the way in which 
these theories are related. 


oes 


II 


From the writings of these two philosophers what does each re- 
gard as the major difference, between them with respect to their 
theories of truth? From Dewey’ S$ writings it appears that the 
major issues are those of: (1) the underlying conceptions of ex- 
perience; (2) Russell’s conception of correspondence. (3) To 
Russell, on the other hand, the difference seems to be primarily 
that Dewey stresses the importance of the consequences of ideas as 
determining their validity, whereas he is concerned with the ante- 
cedent facts that cause beliefs and ideas.” We shall discuss each — 
of these points in the order just stated. 


3 An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, p. 362. Basic propositions being 
sentences describing a single perceptive occurrence; the perceptive occurrence 
being the ‘‘verifier’’ of that sentence.. ‘‘The ‘verifier’ is defined as that 
occurrence in virtue of which my assertion is true (or false),’’ p. 291. 

4 Op. cit., p. 263. 

5 Op. cit., p. 383. 

6‘*The difference between us has its basic source in different views of the 
nature of experience, which in turn is correlated with our different conceptions 
of the connection existing between man and the rest of the world,’’. Dewey, 
Problems of Men, p. 351. 

7‘“The main difference between Dr. Dewey and me is that he judges 
belief by its effects, whereas I judge it by its causes where a past occurrence 
is concerned.’’ Russell, 4 History of Western Philosophy, p. 862. 
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(1) The philosophic interpretation of experience, in the writ- 
ings of Dewey, has received a great deal of attention. His theory 
of experience is the core of his entire philosophy. Russell, how- 
ever, has devoted relatively little time to an interpretation of 
experience. And what Russell means by the term ‘‘experience’”’ is 
very different from the meaning Dewey gives the term. Experi- 
ence for Dewey simply denotes the interaction of an organism with 
its environment. It is a constant on-going process, the basic flow 
of life; but a process which undergoes qualitative change. The 
primitive flow of experience is marked by growth, change, and, in 
short, experiences which the organism undergoes. An experience, 
for Dewey, is an organized integrated phase ‘‘demarcated in the 
general stream of experience from other experiences.’’ ® 

Russell, however, uses the term ‘‘experience’’ sparingly ; when 


he does use it he means by experience, that which is habit forming. 


‘“Tt seems to me,’’ he says, ‘‘that an event is ‘experienced’ when it 


\— eontributes to the formation of a habit.’’?® It would seem, then, 


that when Dewey suggests that the main difference between his 
theory and that of Russell is due to their different conceptions of 


/ experience, what is meant is a difference in conceptions of the struc- 


/ 
j 


ture of the world, of the relation of men to the empirical context of 
\ their environment. In-this respect the difference at first glance 
would seem to be very large. Dewey’s conception of nature as a 
process of rhythmic flux and change would seem to contrast sharply 
with Russell’s classes of events in compresent orders -located in an 
abstract space-time. A difference as sharp as that between Hegel- 


ian and Leibnizian universes. But is this really the case? The 


difference would rather seem, on closer analysis, to be in the kind 
of operations that are being employed in describing the world. 
Dewey attempts to give an account in biological terms of those . 


which organisms are situated. Russell, however, is describing the 
world by means of a logical terminology and appears to be trying 


| to give an account in a vocabulary sufficiently abstract to serve as 
‘ a ground for a logical-mathematical explanation of the world. It 


should be emphasized, however, that because different levels of 
analysis are employed in explaining or describing certain aspects 
of a subject-matter, the explanations thus given do not necessarily 
mean that the over-all conceptions of that subject-matter differ, 
or are in conflict. 

Suppose, for example, we happened to be observing a man in 
the act of crossing a street. We-could describe our observations 


8 Dewey, Art as Experience, p. 25. 
9¢*Physics and Experience,’’ p. 14. 
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from a biological point of view. We should then proceed to ex- 
plain an organism in the act of dealing with its environment. If 
the street were heavy with traffic we might describe the tensions of 
the organism as it seeks to preserve itself. The environment, we 
would say, has its friendly life-preserving qualities and its un- 
friendly elements. The organism strives to stay in the friendly 
zone (in this case the sidewalk). We might describe the acts 
undergone in the process of ‘‘risking’’ it to get across the street. 
When the act is completed the organism has gone through an ex- 
perience. On the other hand, we might want to give an abstract 
account of the same occurrence. In this case we might, like Rus- 
sell, reduce our man to the more convenient set of ‘‘events.’’ We | 
would describe cars, sidewalks, etc., as other classes of events. We | 
would also add that these classes of events have different aera 
ments, one class being termed ‘‘man,’’ another class ‘‘car.’’ 
this region of space-time various classes of events would have cer- = 
tain kinds of relations to one another. Throughout a given period 
of time some of these relations undergo certain changes. The das 
of events ‘‘man’’ is observed to oe its location in space-time 
relative to the class of events ‘‘ bx we relative to the observer). \ 
We could describe the motion of ”? along a set of codrdinates 
located between sidewalk A and sdeaiit B and the street between 
them. We might, if we were sufficiently clever, be able to discover 
certain equations of motion to hold between classes of events, e.g., 
the speed of the man crossing the street from A to B to be directly 
proportional to the speed of a car approaching the man, etc. 
Enough has been said, perhaps, to illustrate the point. We 
have described a portion of the world in two different ways. But 
the difference in the operations or techniques employed and the 
explanations resulting, does not mean that there were also radically 
different underlying conceptions of what occurred. That is, the 
biologist and the logician would not, in the above example, dis- 
pute the fact that they were both watching a man crossing a street. 
I do not mean to imply in what: has been said that there are no 
real differences between Dewey and Russell as to what constitutes 
the nature of experience. Dewey is right, I think, in pointing 
out that differences in their conceptions of experience (of the 
relation of man to nature) give rise to the major philosophic: 
conflicts between Russell and himself. But, as I have tried to 
indicate, the differences are not necessarily as fundamental as 
Dewey has implied. Further, because of the very abstract man- 
ner in which Russell has formulated his conception of experience, 
various particular interpretations are possible; and because he 
has made his views take such a generalized form, specific differ- 
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ences between his views and those of Dewey as to the nature of 
experience can be reconciled without seriously challenging the 
more crucial portions of these two theories of truth. Russell’s 
\theory of experience (his ‘‘logical atomism’’) is, in short, an ab- 
'stract, theoretical, hypothetical analysis, the logical structure of 
which may be found, if not similar, at least not contradictory to 
Dewey’s concrete, organic, and biological conception of experience. 

(2) Concerning Russell’s theory of correspondence, Dewey 
_asks two related questions: ‘‘How can anybody look both at an 
| object (event) and a proposition about it so as to determine whether 
_the two ‘correspond’?’’?° Secondly, Dewey says he wonders 
‘‘how something in experience could be asserted to correspond to 
something by definition outside experience.’’?1 It is clear that if 
Russell’s theory does depend upon assertions in experience being 
related to events outside of experience (experience in Dewey’s 
sense) then the validity of the theory depends on a rather dubious 
metaphysic. Taking the first question we shall find that an answer 


\ to it is also an answer to the second. 


For Russell a proposition is true if it corresponds to one or 
|more events. The proposition, however, as an event itself (i.e., as 
_a physical event in the form of so many spoken sounds, or ink on 

paper, etc.) should not be thought to correspond to an event. If 


- a proposition is, as Russell says it is, ‘‘something which may be 


said in any language ’’?* (and we may here neglect this rather 


\ _ eareless definition) what is said to correspond is what is asserted ; 
\. that is, not the proposition but what the proposition means. Pri- 


‘vate facts and propositions about them of the form: ‘‘I am ex- 
‘periencing the sensation of brown,’’ Russell would say, are only 
verifiable and known to be true by the person experiencing them. 
But public propositions of the form ‘‘this table is brown’’ are of 
the more general form: ‘‘if you look at (or experience) this table 
you will experience brownness.’’ If the meaning of this assertion 
is understood, then those present and hearing it may verify it by 
observing the table. If they experience brownness, then the propo- 
sition is said to correspond to the facts. Hence, one does not at- 
tempt to compare an ‘‘event and a proposition about it so as to 
determine whether the two ‘correspond’,’’ rather one, on under- 
standing the meaning of a proposition, looks for that event which 
the proposition is asserting or talking about. If an event is lo- 
cated and has those characteristics which the proposition asserts 
it to have, then that proposition is known to be true. 

10 Problems of Men, p. 352. ; 

11 Op. cit., p. 344. 

12 An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, p. 16. 
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This, in a very general way, is what Russell means by corre- 
spondence. It should be clear that the correspondence about em- 
pirical matters is one between the meanings of propositions and 
the emprical events which propositions express. Hence the corre- 
spondence is not between propositions and something outside ex- 
perience ; for we do experience environmental events. It is rather 
a correspondence between language and those events outside of 
language which that language designates. We may conclude for 
the present that the answer to Dewey’s objection is that Russell 
does not mean that propositions should be regarded as corre- 
sponding to events outside of experience for their truth. 

(3) The third main difference, it will be remembered, between 
these theories of truth, was one raised by Russell. This was to 
the effect that he differs from Dewey in judging the truth of a 
hypothesis or assertion as dependent on the antecedent facts which 
caused it. Dewey’s theory, Russell says, is one concerned with the 
consequences of a hypothesis as the means for judging its truth. 
Such an observation, if taken strictly, does an injustice to both 
theories. For it overlooks Dewey’s entire account of inquiry up to 
the stage of hypothesis formation, as well as Russell’s own elabo- 
rate account of language structure that follows from those facts 
that underlie its formation or gave rise to it. 

In connection with our immediate problem, the statement of 
Russell does have some relevance. We can say that in Dewey’s 
theory the term ‘‘truth’’ appears at that stage of inquiry where 

_ hypotheses are judged by the degree to which they contribute to 
the solution of a given problem. In Russell’s theory the term 
‘‘truth’’ appears when a relation between certain events in the 
world and statements about those events is being considered. More ‘ 
precisely: the term ‘‘truth’’ for Dewey designates a certain kind 
of relation between a problem (or problematic situation) and a 
hypothesis that indicates a plan of action of a character such that 
it solves, settles, the problem when it is acted out. And this rela- 
tion is one of correspondence. The term ‘‘truth’’ for Russell 
stands for the relation between statements and the facts which 
statements are about. When statements are true (in the sense 
already mentioned in part I) this relation is one of correspondence. 

Here we have the issues stated as sharply as possible and it re- 
mains to be seen whether or not the term ‘‘truth,’’ as it applies 
to these two kinds of correspondence, designates two mutually ex- 
elusive kinds of operations or relations. Sa far I have tried to 
indicate that: (a) certain of the most apparent differences between 
these two theories are primarily differences in the kind of opera- 
tions preferred in describing and inquiring into a given subject- 
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matter—differences in technique; (b) regardless of differences in 
technique, and differences in philosophic interpretations of ex- 


perience, these differences do not logically necessitate a difference 
in the specific theories of truth. 


III 


‘*Correspondence,’’ as it is used in these theories, has both a 
general and particular sense. In its general sense the theories are 
clearly in accord; it is, however, the particular sense of ‘‘corre- 
spondence’’ which is important for our purpose and as such it 
shall occupy us in what follows. First, a word should be said, 
however brief, about the general sense in which both theories im- 
plicitly have ‘‘correspondence’”’ in common. In this general sense 
of correspondence both theories hold that where truth is involved, 
there is a relation (a correspondence) occurring between theories, 
propositions, hypotheses, and certain empirical events,'* namely, 
the kind of overall general relation that holds between language 
and the non-linguistic events of the world; the world outside of 
language which language describes. For both Dewey and Russell, 
theories, propositions, hypotheses, in short, any statements which 
are concerned to make claims of some kind—claims where truth or 
falsehood are relevant—have a certain kind of relation to em- 
pirical phenomena, i.e., that which the statement or claim is 
about and which determines the truth or falsehood of these claims. 
This is the general sense of correspondence, the relation that occurs, 
whenever a statement is true, between the statement as language | 
and the world which the statement is talking about. In this sense 
of correspondence the two theories are in complete accord. 

What is the unique or particular sense in which ‘‘correspond- 
ence’’ is used in each theory? In Dewey’s theory, we have said, it 
is used to designate the way in which a solution answers the condi- 
tions set by a problem. In Russell’s theory it designates the rela- 
tion holding between assertions and the facts which assertions are 
about, when those facts possess the characteristics which they are 
asserted to possess. 

Now in view of these considerations I think it can be maintained 
that in those cases where a correspondence relation has been es- 
tablished between a proposition-as-solution and the problem-to- 
be-solved (Dewey’s sense of correspondence), there is also a cor- 
respondence relation between what that proposition asserts and 
the empirical events which gave rise to that proposition, in virtue 
of which it is true (Russell’s sense of correspondence). Or, put 


18 The discussion, of course, throughout this paper is concerned with these 
theories as they are empirical or material theories of truth. 
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in more general fashion: The particular sense in which corre- 
spondence is employed in Dewey’s theory, holds, or entails, in any 
inquiry a ‘‘correspondence’’ in the particular sense in which that 
term has meaning in Russell’s theory of truth. In those cases 
where a proposition is true for Dewey it is also true for Russell.'* 
For if, in Dewey’s theory, a solution describes or formulates some- 
thing about the conditions and facts that make up a problem-situ- 
ation, and certainly a solution must do so if it is a solution, it is 
clearly saying something about the characteristics of certain spe- 
cific facts—characteristics which are present among those facts. 
And in this respect it satisfies the condition of correspondence as 
developed in Russell’s theory. 

An example may serve to illustrate the point. Take Boyle’s 
law concerning one of the properties of gases. Suppose that an 
investigator is engaged in discovering what, if any, is the relation 
between the volume and pressure of a given amount of gas when 
the temperature remains constant. He states the problem and 
begins the process of inquiry. When the process of inquiry has 
been completed an answer has been formulated as a theory, propo- 
sition, etec., which solves the given problem. In the present in- 
stance our investigator concludes his experiments with the propo- 
sition that the pressure exerted by a given amount of gas is 
inversely proportional to its volume (or PV = K). On Dewey’s 
theory a solution has been formulated which meets the conditions 
set by the problem and inquiry is brought to a close. Similarly, 
by Russell’s theory the investigator has asserted a proposition about 
gases and his proposition is true if those asserted characteristics 
are present among gases. 

It is important to observe the character of a solution in Dewey’s 
theory. For we find that among the requirements that the re- 
sult of inquiry (in the form of a solution or warranted assertion) 
must observe, is the very same requirement that in Russell’s theory 
is called ‘‘correspondence with fact.’’ In the above example the 
end product of inquiry would be the warranted assertion: PV = K. 
And as we saw this assertion: (1) solves the initial problem and 
hence meets the requirements of Dewey’s theory; (2) asserts 
something about facts which those facts substantiate and thus 


14 We can not discuss here those cases where by Russell’s theory an asser- 
tion may be true (specifically those of ‘‘immediate truths’’ and unverifiable 
assertions) but where by Dewey’s theory no judgment about them is war- 
ranted ; i.e., they are to be regarded as matters of speculation or opinion since 
they are not products of prior inquiry. At the risk of sounding dogmatic, I 
think it can be shown that these exceptions to Dewey’s theory are themselves 
of a rather questionable nature, and even on assuming them, are not very 
significant aspects of knowledge. 
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satisfies the requirement of truth in Russell’s theory. It should 
be clear that if the statement PV = K did not solve the original 
problem being investigated, if it did not state the relation hold- 
ing between the pressure and volume of a gas (with temperature 
constant), it would fail to correspond or be true by Dewey’s theory 
and by Russell’s theory. Hence, the. very way in which truth as 
correspondence is formulated in Dewey’s theory presupposes as 
a necessary condition Russell’s sense of correspondence. For it 
is very difficult, indeed, to imagine a solution to a given problem, 
which is warranted by inquiry, which does not involve as at least 
one of its characteristics ‘‘correspondence’’ as Russell uses the 
term. And it is also the case that any solution, proposition, or 
theory must, if it is to be true, at least express in its linguistic 
formulation certain characteristics about events which are present 
among those events. But although this requirement is implicitly 
a part of a warranted assertion, it does not, in itself, guarantee 
an assertion to be warranted. This is what is meant by saying that 
Russell’s sense of correspondence is implicitly a necessary con- 
dition, but not, however, a sufficient condition for truth in Dewey’s 
theory. For in addition to this condition, which perhaps was such 
an obvious one that Dewey has not mentioned it, but rather taken 
it for granted, Dewey has made clear his own conditions, namely, 
those of: (1) a problem situation, and (2) previous inquiry as de- 
termining whether a statement is warranted or not. 

Russell’s theory of correspondence is a sufficiently abstract 
requirement to hold for all those cases in which a proposition is 
true; but it is a condition which, taken by itself, does not tell us 
enough about what conditions assertions must satisfy to be of any 
real significance in an actual case where a problem is being in- 
quired into. What his theory does accomplish is to describe what, 
when an empirical proposition is true, one of the necessary con- 
ditions is which must be present. In this sense it is a logical 
description, a formulation which holds for all cases of true propo- 
sitions. It is in this respect that Russell’s theory is not opera- 
tionally significant in the sense in which Dewey’s is; it does not 
tell us enough to assist an investigator in the midst of an inquiry. 
It does state, however, what one of the conditions will be for the 
result of the investigation, if the result is a true proposition. 

I have attempted to show that the two theories under examina- 
tion are related in an important respect. Both are theories of 
correspondence, but the sense in which correspondence is meant 
in Dewey’s theory includes (or presupposes) the kind of corre- 
spondence formulated in Russe]l’s theory. As ‘‘correspondence’”’ 
is meant in Russell’s theory it describes one necessary character- 
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istic of all true statements. But Dewey’s theory, we said, formu- . 
lates in addition to this assumed general characteristic two other 
specific requirements which statements, if they are true, must ob- 
serve. We may list these requirements formulated by the two 
theories as follows. A statement is true: 


(1) If the characteristics it formulates about certain facts 
are present among those facts, i.e., if what is asserted about 
facts corresponds to those facts (Russell’s theory) ; 

(2) If it is the outcome of some inquiry—if it is warranted ; 
and 

(3) If it solves a problem to which it corresponds, as an 
answer corresponds to a question (Dewey’s theory). 


We have said that both (2) and (3) involve or entail, or im- 
plicitly presuppose, requirement (1). And it is in this sense that 
the two theories are related, although there may be other respects 
in which they are related which have not been mentioned. It is 
sufficiently evident, however, that if the theories are related in 
any important sense, as I have tried to show them to be, they are 
related in the manner in which both are correspondence theories 
of truth. 

To conclude, then, regardless of what might be considered gen- 
eral differences in the philosophies of Dewey and Russell, their 
theories of truth are intimately related. This relation depends on 
the use and meaning of the term ‘‘correspondence.’’ Russell’s 
more abstract and descriptive sense of correspondence is presup- 
posed in the more specific operational theory of correspondence 
which Dewey has formulated. The inclusion of Russell’s sense of 
correspondence as a presupposed and one necessary condition for 
truth in Dewey’s theory constitutes the basis of the relation be- 
tween these two theories. And this is the important way, I have 
been contending, in which these two theories are related. 

H. 8S. THAYER 
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The Path of Science. C. E. Kennera Mess, with the co-operation 
‘ of John R. Baker. New York: John Wiley & Son, Ine. Lon- 
don: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 1946. xii+250 pp. $3.00. 


In spite of some obvious faults and limitations, this is an in- 
teresting book. Its author, director of research at the Eastman 
Kodak Company, has attempted in it to survey the development of 
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the sciences and to exhibit the relations of that development to 
the history of civilization. But while its major thesis—that man- 
kind has made progress through recorded history and that the 
pattern of historical alterations may be depicted as that of a helix 
—is not presented convincingly, the book is full of shrewd and 
often wise observations on the conditions making for scientific 
advance, and contains much first-hand information on the organi- 
zation of academic and industrial research. 

The first two chapters of the book are concerned with problems 
of historical interpretation and with advancing the author’s helical 
conception of history. Dr. Mees adopts with some revisions 
Flinders Petrie’s theory of cultural cycles, but places chief stress 
upon the scientific activity of mankind as being the only one 
which is undoubtedly cumulative and progressive. The helix of 
history, according to Dr. Mees, shows a steady increase in the 
separation of its coils, springing upward in an almost vertical 
direction after the alleged discovery of the methods of experi- 
mental science in the seventeenth century. The next two chapters 
are devoted to an account of scientific method and its development 
since antiquity. The author’s account of what this method is has 
a strong Baconian flavor, and he is not at his best in handling the 
logic of scientific inquiry. Indeed, his discussions in this domain 
are an amalgam of ideas obtained from various secondary sources, 
rather than a reflection of his experiences as a research worker. 
The subsequent three chapters offer thumb-nail sketches of the 
growth of physical, chemical, and biological ideas (the chapter on 
the history of biology being the contribution of Dr. Baker), but 
they are little more than chronicles and exhibit some of the de- 
fects of Dr. Mees’s conception of the logic of science: for example, 
it is at least misleading and hardly the whole truth to say that the 
progress of chemistry was greatly delayed by the adoption of the 
phlogiston theory. 

The final three chapters, the best in the book, are concerned 
with the present organization of fundamental or ‘‘pure’’ research, 
with the character of industrial research and the application of 
science to technology, and with general considerations on the rela- 
tion of science to society. Dr. Mees makes an eloquent and much 
needed plea for fundamental research not controlled by the pri- 
mary aim of contributing to human welfare, and calls attention 
to the difficulties and dangers involved in ‘‘planned’’ research: 


The increase in efficiency of operation achieved by planning is balanced 
by the loss of independent thought, with a consequent diminution in the trial 
of ideas. This is especially true of the conduct of scientific research in the 
universities where any restriction of the liberty of investigators to choose their 
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own work or even any inducement to follow lines chosen for them is to be 
deplored. It is even desirable that a large number of investigators should be 


forced, by lack of external suggestion, to find for themselves subjects for their 
work. [P. 201.] 


Dr. Mees distinguishes between various types of research labora- 
tories and believes that the bulk of new ideas by which science is 
advanced will most likely continue to come from the universities. 
On the other hand, he recognizes the place that research institu- 
tions, directed to special problems of science and probably sup- 
ported by public funds, are bound to play in the future develop- 
ment of science. He examines carefully the function of industrial 
research in modern systems of production, and offers a number of 
tentative suggestions as to how industries that are not large enough 
to afford adequate research departments may nevertheless obtain 
the benefits of specialized investigations. His judgment is that 


The experience of the last thirty years suggests that the greatest success 
has attended those industrial research laboratories in which the director has 
been permitted a high degree of autonomy and an assurance of continued sup- 
port. Industrial research is an adventure; it is even a gamble, though one 


in which the odds are on success, provided that the work is continued in spite 
of delays and discouragements. [P. 224.] 


And finally, he maintains that while the techniques of the physical 
sciences can not be transferred to the field of social studies, ‘‘the 
scientific method itself can and must be used for the study of the 
structure of society, its reaction to changing conditions, and the 


adjustment required to enable it to retain stability as those condi- 
tions change’’ (p. 230). EN 
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